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T has been the en- 
deavour of all thofe 
whom the world has 
reverenced for fupe- 
rior wifdom, to per- 
fuade man to be ac- 

uainted with him- 
felf, to learn his own powers and 
is own weaknefs, to obferve by 
what evils he is moft dangeroufly 
befet, and by what temptations 
moft eafily overcome. 

This counfel has been often 
given with ferious dignity, and of- 
ten received with appearance of 
conviction; but, as very few can 
fearch deep into their own minds 
without meeting what they with to 
hide from themfelves, {carce an 
man perfifts in cultivating fuch dii- 
agreeable acquaintance, but draws 
the veil again between his eyes and 
his heart, leaves his paffions and 
his appetites as he found them, 
and advifes others to look into 
themfelves. 

This is the common refult of en- 
quiry even omen thofe that endea- 
vour to grow wifer or better ; but 
this endeavour is far enough from 
frequency: Ihe greater part of the 
multitudes that fwarm upon the 
earth, have never been difturbed 
by fuch uneafy curiofity, but deli- 
ver themfelves up to bufinefs or 
leafure, plunge into the current of 
ife, whether placid or turbulent, 
and pafs on from one point of 
profpeé& to another, attentive rather 
to any thing than the flare of their 
minds; fatisfied, at an eafy rate, 
with an opinion that they are no 
worfe than others, that every man 
must mind his own intereft, or that 





Se 


their pleafures hurt only them- 
felves, and ate therefore no proper 
fubjects of cenfure. 

Some, however, there are, whom 
the intrufion of fcruples, the recol- 


lection of better motions, or the 


latent reprehenfion of good exam- 
ples, will not fuffer to live entirely 
contented with their own conduét : 
Thefe are forced to pacify the mu- 
tiny of reafon with fair promifes, 
and quiet their thoughts with de- 
figns of calling all their aétions to 
review, and planning a new {cheme 
for the time to come. 

There is nothing which we efti- 
mate fo fallacioufly as the force of 
our own refolutions, nor any fallacy 
which we'fo unwillingly and tardily 
dete&t. He that has refolved a 
thoufand times, and a thoufand 
times deferted his own purpofe, yet 
{uffers no abatement of his confi- 
dence, but ftill believes himfelf his 
own matter, and able, by innate 
vigour of foul, to prefs forward to 
his end, through all the obftructions 
that inconveniencies or delights 
can putinhis way. 

That this miftake fhould prevail} 
for a time, is very natural. When 
conviction is prefent, and tempta- 
tion out of fight, we do not eafily 
conceive how any reafonable being 
can deviate from his true intereft. 
What ought to be done while it yet 
hangs only in fpeculation, is fo. 
plain and certain, that there is no 
place for doubt; the whole foul 
yields itfelf to the predominance 
of truth, and readily determines to 
do what, when the time of aétion 
comes, will perhaps at lait be omit- 


ted, 
O Thofe 
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14 Of the Power of Habits. 


Thofe who have been able to 


conquer habit, are like thofe that 


are fabled to have returned from 
the realms of Pluto: They are 
fufficient to give hope, but not fe- 
curity ; to animate the conteft, but 
not to promife victory. 

Thofe who are in the power of 
evil habits, muft conquer them as 
they can ; and conquered my mutt 
be, or neither witdom nor happi- 
nefs can be attained: But thofe 
who are not yet fubjeét to their in- 
fluence, may, by timely caution, 
preferve their freedom ; they may 
effectually refolve to efcape the ty- 
rant, whom they will perhaps after- 
wards vainly refolve to conquer. 


OLjeZions againf? the Gofpel and the 


Evidence of it, anfwered. 
[Continued from Page 101.] 


E T us confider further, * That 

‘ to give attention to things of 
importance, and to believe them 
in proportion to the evidence ac- 
companying them, is one princi- 
pal teft of an honeft mind, and a 
fincers love of truth. And where 
men through difhoneft prejudices 
reject that evidence which is pro- 
per and fufficient, there it is not 
probable that even a greater 
would prevail: For if men are 
previoufly determined to judge 
according to other principles and 
views, inftead of the real evi- 
dence of the caufe, the clearnefs 
and ftrength of proof will have 
no weight with them, nor fo 
much as enter into their confi- 
deration. And therefore the 
number, or quality, of thofe who 
have rejected the gofpel, either in 
this or any former age, doth not 
imply a defeét of evidence ; while 
men’s judgments are biaffed, and 
their affent or diffent determined, 
by many other circumftances and 
confiderations, as much, or much 
mere, than by the real evidence of 
things. Efpecially when we con- 
fider how much the native truth 
and beauty of the chriftian reve- 
* lation hath been artificially ob- 
‘ fcured and deformed, it is no 
‘ wonder if fome men have con. 
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Objections againft the Gofpel anfwered. 


* ceived fuch prejudices againft it 
as are not eafy to be overcome. 
And a rational and firm belief 
can only arife from a clofe atten- 
tion to the whole original con- 
neéted fcheme and evidence of 
the gofpel: A tafk, which men 
already prejudiced againft the be- 
lief of it, are not likely to take 
upon themfelves ; but without 
which, they muft always remain 
incompetent and partial judges.’ 
Finally, let us carefully attend to 
the real ffrength of that te/fimony 
which the apofiles have given to the 
truth of the gofpel, and in parti- 
cular to the fa of our Saviour’s 
refurre@ion from the dead, which 
is the corner-ffone of the whole fa- 
brick : And we fhall find it to be far 
Superior to the proof of any parti- 
cular faét recorded in all antient 
hiftory, and to be adequate to the 
greatnefs and importance of that 
event: 
* As they were fo many in num- 
‘ ber---As they were themfelves 
* fo ftrongly prejudiced againift the 
* belief of it, but overcome by the 
cleareft evidence of feeing, hand- 
ling, and converfing with him.--- 
As their teftimony was fupported 
by that of many other witnefles. 
As it was a fatt obvious to their 
fenfes, and fubje& to their clofeft 
examination.-~-As their whole 
future behaviour and condition 
in life depended upon it.---As 
they perfifted unanimoufly and 
invariably in the fame report, 
* and at lait died in defence of it.’ 
And further, ‘ As they difcovered 
‘a wifdom in propagating the 
* chriftian religion. above their 
* birth and education.---As they 
* have prefented us with a hiftory 
* of our Saviour, exhibiting a cha- 
ra&ter fo noble, fingular and uni- 
form, as they were not capable 
of imagining; and fuch dil- 
courfes of his, as they were not 
able to compofe.----- And as the 
confiftency, perfeétion, and fuc- 
cefs of che whole icheme and 
defign far exceeded their natural 
abilities.---And finally, as their 
teftimony is flrengthened by num- 
berlefs collateral circumitances, 
by prophecies preceding, and by 
* events 
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ObjePions againft the Gofpel and the Evidence of it, anfwered. 
« events fubfequent to the age they 


* lived in.’ 

At Ferufalem itfelf, where our 
Saviour was tried before the {fu- 
preme court of judicature, con- 
demned and puttodeath, a nume- 
rous church was collected, wholly 


founded upon the belief of his re- 


furrection : And this was foon af- 
ter the event, when no opportuni- 
ties could be wanting for the ftri@t- 
eft examination into the truth of the 
fact. The apoftles averred the fact 
in the face of the fame great-court; 
who, confcious of what they had 
done, did not think proper to ex- 
amine any further into the truth of 
it, but contented themfelves with 
charging them to be filent about 
Jefus for the future, under penalty 
of incurring their high difpleafure. 
Here are evident marks of confter- 
nation and diffidence in regard to 
their own proceedings ; when they 
could bear to be told by thofe 
apoftles, that the Jame Fefus of Na- 
zareth, whom they had lately cruci- 


fied, GOD had raifed from the dead, 


and that by Ais power the miracle, 
for which they were called to an 
account, was wrought ; and would 
fuffer alfo one of their own body to 
intimate a doubt, whether the 
apoftles had not truth on their fide, 
and were not acting under a divine 
commiffion. Afterwards, when 
they found that the belief of 
Chrilt’s reiurreétion was {preading 
fat throughout the nation, they 
became apprehenfive of finking 
themielves into the contempt and 
odium of the people ; and judged, 
that more violent meafures were 
neceffary to fupport what they had 
done, and to preferve their reputa- 
tion and authority; and therefore 
began a furious perfecution again 
all the Chriftians, under a falfe, but 
politic pretence, that they were 
enemies to the Jewifh nation and 
religion. 

The Apoftles themfelwes could nei- 
ther be deceived nor doubtful, as to 
the faétof our Saviour’s refurrec- 
tion. ‘They mu/? know with abfo- 
lute certainty, whether they had or 
had not feen, handled, and con- 
verfed with him after his cruci- 


fixicn. And to fuppofe that theie 


11s 
twelve men, befides many others, 
conf{pired in afferting his refurrec- 
tion as a matter of fact, and of 
their own experience, when they 
knew it to be falfe, is a fuppofition 
from which fo many impoflbilities 
and abfurdities follow, that the 
more we examine, the more we 
fhall judge it tobeimpoffible. Ac- 
cording to this fuppofition, their 
whole icheme and purpofe was to 
make others believe what they them- 
Selves knew to be falfe! For the 
fake of gaining this end, they fuf- 
fered {courging, imprifonment and 
death ; and were unanimous and 
faithful to each other to the latt, 
without any one of them revealing 
the con{fpiracy! To this end they 
gave up all the prejudices of their 
education, their country, and their 
religion! For this purpofe they 
ftifled natural affection, abandoned 
their friends and relations, and 
wandered into foreign and inhofpi- 
table countries! To this end they 
exalted the honour and memory of 
that Jefus of Nazareth, by whom 
they had been wretchedly deceived 
and difappointed ! To thisend they 
pretended to work miracles, and to 
{peak in languages which they had 
never learned! and had artifice 
and cunning enough to perfuade 
many people wherever they came, 
that they really did fuch things! 
For the fame end of impofing upon 
others, they taught the beft mora- 
lity that ever was in the world! 
declaimed againit .all wickednefs, 
articularly that of falfehood and 
besoutl ' inculcated the doctrine 
of a future judgment, when all the 
fecrets of wickednefs fhall be de- 
‘tected, hypocrify punithed, and in- 
tegrity rewarded! appealing to that 
future judgment for their own fin- 
cerity ! They ventured alfoto 
foretell future events; the fiege 
and deftruction of Ferufalem; the 
difperfion of the ‘Jews ; their final 
reftoration ; the ipread of the gof- 
pel; the corruption of chriltia- 
nity ; the rife of an enormous anti- 
chriftian power in the church of 
Chrift; the deftruétion of that 
power; and a fecond great fpread 
of the gofpel in the world ;---whea 
at the fame time they were as ig- 
O 2 norant 

















116 Objections againft the Go/pel and the Evidence of it, anfavered. 


norant as the reft of mankind, of 
all the events which would follow 
after their deceafe !---Is it credible 
that fach a number of men fhould 
act fucha part, foretell fuch events, 
preach fuch a doétrine, maintain 
fuch a character, give up fuch pre- 
tudices, and expofe themfelves to 
fuch fufferings, for the mere fake 
of making others believe what 
they themifelves knew to be falfe ? 
Is this credible? we fhould rather 
afk, is it pofible ? 

‘There may perhaps have been 
fome examples of men, who have 
facrificed sheir own eafe, liberty, 
and life itfelf, to fupport the be- 
lief of falfe opinions. Such per- 
fons, notwithitanding, gave the 
moft undeniable proot of their own 
fincerity, and that they rhemfelves 
believed thofe opinions, But chrif- 
tlanity is not founded on {pecula- 
tion, but faét. And the queftion 

ere is, were there ever any men 
who expofed themfelves to penal- 
ties, imprifonment, and death, for 
the fake of making orhers believe 
what they did not beliewe them/elves, 
and to eftablith the credit of a faa, 
which they Anew to be falfe? Or 
if it be poflible that fuch a fet of 
abandoned wretches could exift in 
nature, yet were the Apofles fuch 
men, fo detlitute of the principles 
of felf-prefervation, as well as of 
ali fenfe of truth, honour, and in- 
tecrity? 

We may here leave it to every 
attentive and impartial perfon, to 
determine for himfelf, whether he 
wil! chufe to believe all thefe impro- 
babilities and abfurdities, and many 
more ; or on the other hand, will 
believe that the apoftles were faitb- 
ful avitnehes, and thatthe Almighty 
Father of mankind did aéctually 
raife up Jefus from the dead, and 
exalt him to be a Prince and Sa- 
wiour, and by him confers the re- 
ward of eternal life on gocd men ; 
or, inthe words of the gofpel, that 
Chiift is the peer of GOD, and 
_ phe avi /dom of GOD. ’; 

We fhall now proceed to obferve, 
whence the chiet pricjudices againtt 
tie golpel arite.—— It may be ima- 
vined that the chief prejudices 
conceived in the prefent age again 


the Go/pel itfelf, are of a different 
kind trom thofe which fubfifted in 
the time of the apoftles. But, ex- 
clufive of thofe which arife from 
the corruption of chriftianity, and 
the folly and wickednefs of chrif- 
tians, they are in reality almoft, if 
not altogether the fame; and they 
arife from the worldly imaginations 
and affeétions of mankind.—'i'o 
fum up all ina word, and to ufe 
the apoftle’s expreflive phrafe, mo- 
dern unbelievers, as well as antient 
ones, fumble at the cro/s of Chrift ; 
and the doétrine of 41m crucified, is 
to fome an offence, and to others 


foolifhnefs. 


To reprefent this more particu- 
larly :——His poverty ; the mean- 
nefs of his appearance ; his fuffer- 
ings; his death upon the crofs ; 
the fimplicity of his inftruétions, 
the {pirituality of his religion ; the 
genius and defign of chriftianity, 
as diftingt from and unconneéted 
with all worldly philofophy, {fci- 
ence, policy, government, interefts, 
pofleflions, and pleafures ; are cir- 
cumftances not proper to attraé the 
admiration and affection of the 
bulk of mankind, of the men of 
the world, of the great or the {mall 
vulgar ; but are apt to out-weigh 
in their efteem the greateft excel- 
lence of iniftruétion, benevolence of 
intention, and miraculoufnefs of 
operation, and all the proofs of a 
celeftial power, and wifdom, and 
goodnefs. Had our bleffed Saviour 
appeared in the world in majefty of 
perfon, pomp of retinue, and the 
enfigns and appendages of worldly 
dominion ; had he difplayed a per- 
fect knowledge of the depths of 
learning and philofophy, and the 
refinements of human policy and 
eloquence ; had he erected a go- 
vernment and tribunals of juftice 
on earth ; had worldly preferments 
been the fure reward of his follow- 
ers, and worldly difgrace and pu- 
nifhment the fate of thofe who re- 
fufed fubmiffion and obedience ; 
fuch arguments might have con- 
verted the whole world, without 
the leaft miracle being wrought for 
that end ; efpecially if his power 
had confilted in being invincible 
in war, his wifdom In out-reaching 


the 











the policy of all other ftates, and 
his goodnefs in pouring the riches 
and pleafures cf the world upon 
his own fubjeéts ;—fuch a Prince 
and Saviour would have been highly 
agreeable to the paffions of mankind 
Such a Mefliah the Jews expected : 
and becaufe he pretended to be the 
Mefliah, without any fuch fhining 
and illuftrious proofs, and pre- 
fumed alfo to convince them of 
their fuperftition and wickednefs ; 
they crucifed him, notwithftanding 
his miracles, under a pretence that 
he was a promoter of fedition. And 
we may eafily apprehend, that if 
he was to appear a fecond and third 
time, and act inthe fame charac- 
ter; the fame miracles would 
hardly prevent his being put to 
death again and again, as long as 
Gop leftit in the powerof man 
to doit: The fame worldly preju- 
dices and paflions would operate 
again, in the like manner, not- 
withitanding the fame evidences of 
{piritual power wifdom and good- 
nefs, above all thatis human. This 
would undoubtedly be the confe- 
quence, in all thofe countries, 
where fuperftition and ecclefiafti- 
cal dominion prevail, and where 
the chriftian doétrine would be 
thought to oppofe the public or 
eftablifhed religion. 


Extra@ from th MONITOR, 
Number 493. 


THe Monitor in this Number pro- 
ceeds to make further Extracts 
from ** Theenquiry into the doc- 
trine lately propagated concerning 
Libels, Warrants, &c.” 

Let the dependent Judges before 
the Revolution have advanced what 
dodtrine they pleafed, the fad has 
been that juries have always exer- 
cifed their right of determining the 
Law about Libels. It has taved 
this conititution often; it is the 
great bulwark of liberty, and fhould 
never be refigned but with the laft 
breath. 

If it becomes eftablifhed as clear 
law, Thata paper may be a libel 
whether trve or falfe, written 
againft a good ora bad man, when 
alive or dead ; who is there that 
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may not continue a minifter, whe- 
ther he hasa grain of honeily or 
underftanding it he fhould happen 
to be a favourite at court? One 
muft neither rele&t upon his pub- 
lic proceedings in his life-time, nor 
after his death ; the words, if true, 
poignant and full of falt, will be 
judged feditious and the authora 
libeller. No bad minifter therefore 
can be written againit at all. ‘lhe 
worfe his aétions are, the more 
truly and fharp the writer {tates them, 
and the more the publick from his 
juft reafonings deteft and cry out 
againft them ; the more f{candalous, 
and feditious of courfe, will be 
the libel: for, the truth of the 





et is an aggravation ot ihe li- 
el. 


But what muft mankind be to 
endure with patience fuch fhocking 
doétrine, fo inconfiftent with the 
exiltence of freedom, or even the 
idea of a commonwea!! There is 
but one ftep further, before you ar- 
rive at complete defpotifm, and 
thatis to extend the fame dorine 
to words fpoken. 

For, tho’ there is fome colour for 
a docirine of this fort, in regard ta 
libels on particular perfons in their 
private capacities: becaufe, as the 
welfare of the ftate has nothing to 
do with fuch a one’s private tran- 
faciions, we ought not to tell ftories 
of, or make refleétions upon any 
one, which may injure him in his 
calling, or his reputation. This 
proceeds from a perfonal fpite, 
without any public good in view, 
and therefore ought to be punithed 
for its malevolence. But the cafe 
is totally different with refpeét to 
an adminiltration: for, the coun- 
try in general is always the better 
or the worfe for its conduét: and 
therefore every man has a right 
to know, to confider, and to refle& 
upon it. Their pofts in the ttate, 
or their public characters, are not 
like any individual's particular 
trade, profeflion or fortune, or his 
private character. The writing of 
them out of their places in the go 
vernment, is notalofs for which they 
have any right to be repair’d in da- 
mages. Their holding ought only to 
be guamdis bene Je geffirint, Or upon 
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their good behaviour, and of this 
the people at large, fays the au- 
thor, ought to be made judges, 
as every man in this country 
ts reprefented, and confequently 
concerned in the Legiflature it- 
ielf. 

Therefore, when there is a profe- 
cution for a public libel, the truth 
of the charge fhould be an abfolute 
defence; whatever may be thought 
neceilary with regard to private 
hibels. The pubhe is eflentially 
interefted in this difcrimination be- 
ing made. 

When men find themfelves ag- 
grieved by the violence, or the 
mifconduct of the perfons  ap- 
pointed to the minifiry, and to 
places of profit, truit and power, 
it is natural for them to complain, 
to communicate their thoughts to 
others, to put their neighbours, 
on their guard, and to remonitrate 
én print againft the public proceed- 
ings. ‘They havea right fo to do 
as much asa borough has a right 
to reject any court candidate; and 
to publiith the reafons for fo doing. 
The liberty of expofing and oppo- 
fing a bad adminiltration, by the 
pen, is among the neceffary privi- 
ledges of a free people, and 1s per- 
haps the greateit benefit that can 
be derived from the liberty of the 
prefs, And I am fully convinced, 
that if it were not for fuch Wri- 
tings as expofe and oppoie a bad 
adminittration, and have at times 
beea profecuted by Attorney Ge- 
nerals forlibels, we fhould never 
have had a revolution, nor his pre- 
fent majefty a regal crown; nor 
fiould we now enjoy a proteftant 
religion, or one jot of civil li- 
berty. 

No neceffities of the ftate can 
ever be a reafon for quitting the 
road of Jaw in the puriuit of a li- 
beller. ‘The attack made by this 
clafs of writers feldom goes tarther 
than the minilter, and is almott al- 
ways an attempt to difcredit his ad- 
miniftration, tor the fake of bring- 
ing in fome other man ; and fo far, 
therefore, from being of all other 
the inflance the moft dangerous to 
the public guiet, is certainly not 


at all fo; if by the public quiet 
be meant the government and efta~ 
blifhment itfelf. A fearful mini- 
fter, however, will, at all times, be 
ready to conitrue any animadver- 
fion upon his conduét, as a traite- 
rous attempt to fhake the throne 
itfelf; when every body elfe is con- 
vinced of the contrary, and knows 
the animadverter to be as affeétio- 
nate to the perfon of his prince, 
as any man in his dominions. 

If the doctrine of fecurity for the 
peace in a libel can be eftablifhed, 
I do not fee what fhould hinder a 
time ferving magiftrate from infiit- 
ing upon ever foenormous a pledge, 
¢o nomine, and not as bail for ap- 
pearance. And I cannot help ima- 
gining, that the word frea/fonable, 
Or traiterous, 1s frequently thrown 
into the charge againft a fuppofed 
libeller, for the purpofe of af- 
fording colour for the demand of 
hizh bail, and if poffible, enor- 
mous fecurity for the good behavi- 
our. 

Had the praétice of furety for the 
peace, upon the charge of a libel, 
prevail’d in Charles II’s time, it 
certainly would have been men- 
tion’d by name in the Habeas Cor- 
pus a&t, which by the words /peedy 
relief of all perfons imprifoned for cri- 
minal, or Juppofed criminal matters, 
provides for all cafes of mifdemea- 
nour, and efpecially for the replevy 
of all libellers. 

It is totally groundlefs to fay, 
that general warrants ‘* were fre- 
** quent in former reigns, reaching 
** back perhaps, to the remotet 
times, end combined with the very 
eflence of government.” Nay, 
there was no {uch perfon as a Secre- 
tary of State; the King had only 
aprivate Secretary in ancient 
times. This officer of  ftate 
is the production of times with- 
in memory (to ipeak as a law- 
yer ;) and noneof the many books 
which treat of the great officers of 
fiate, and the Aula Regis, make any 
mention of fucha Being. His con- 
fequence and power arofe from his 
being admitted a member of the 
privy council. So that the two 
grounds fuggefted, as an authority 
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for the iffuing of thefe general war- 
rants, namely, The conftant exer- 
cife and ufage of them, and the an- 
tiquity of the office of Secretary of 
State, both fail. 

But, even if the ufage had been 


both immemorial and uniform, and 


ten thoufand fimilar warrants could h 


have been produced, it would not 
have been fufficient ; becaufe the 
practice muft likewife be agreeable 
to the principles of law, in order 
to be good ; whereas this is a prac- 
tice inconfiftent with, and in direét 
oppofition to the firft and cleareft 
principles of law. — No warrant 
whatever, in any cafe or crime 
whatever, that names or defcribes 
no body in certain, is good, nor 
can be juftified in law, in any cir- 
cumftances whatever.—In fhort, if 
this was not the conftitution, I 
think, *“* we might amufe the 
public with the found of liber- 
ty,” but fhould really enjoyjnone. 


Some account ef the new Comic Opera 
of the Maid of the Mill. Written 
by Mr. Bickerftaff, author of Love 
in a Village. 

PERSONS. 
Lord Aimworth, Mr. Mattocks. 
Sir Harry Sycamore, Mr. Shuter. 


Mr. Mervin, Mr. Baker. 
Fairfield, Mr. Gibfon. 
Giles, Mr. Beard. 
Ralph, Mr. Dibden. 
Lady Sycamore, Mrs. Pitt. 
Fanny, Mifs Poitier. 
Theodofia, Mifs Hallam. 
Patty, Milfs Brent. 


patty, the heroine of this piece, 

and daughter to Fairfield, a re- 
putable farmer, tenant to Lord Aim- 
worth, was in her infancy taken 
under the care of that Nobleman’s 
mother, a moft excellent lady, who 
bred her up with the ereateft ten- 
dernefs till fhe reached the years of 
maturity, and gave her every em- 
bellifhment of education which was 
fuitable to the higheft ranks of life. 
Contrary to the general run of the 
lowly born, who happily meet with 
fo fortunate a patronage, Patty’s 
humility encreafed in proportion as 
fhe was diftinguifhed; and every 
new obligation which fhe received, 


ilg 
inftead of exciting the leaft degree 
of vanity, infpired her with a lauda- 
ble ambition of deferving the next. 
In this manner fhe grew up, with 2 
perfon no lefs beautiful than her 
mind; and while the uncommon 
excellence of the former fecured 
er univerfal admiration, the irre- 
fiftible attra&tions of the latter 
procured her univerfal love. 
ll her merit however, was not 
forcible enough to preferve her re- 
ofe. Lord Aimworth, the fon of 
er patronefs, a young nobleman, 
not much older than herfelf, whofe 
perfon & temper bore the flrongeft 
correfpondence to her own, 
made a deep impreffion on the heart 
of our amiable villager; but as her 
good fenfe painted the prodigious 
difparity of their fituations in the 
moit ftriking light, and fhewed the 
almoit abfolute impoffibility of a 
union ever taking place, fo her vir- 
tue and her gratitude forbid her ei- 
ther to think of confulting any illi- 
beral inclination, or to dream of de- 
luding the fon of her benefactrefs 
into a match that could not but ex- 
cite the refentment of his whole 
family. Aétuated by thefe fenti- 
ments, fhe had prudence encugh 
to conceal her weaknels; even 
though the young Nobleman, who 
entertained the warmeit preju- 
dice in her favour, furnifhed her 
with repeated opportunities of dif- 
clofing the important fecret, by the 
moft cordial declarations of tender- 
nefsandefieem. Matters were thus 
fituated when Lord Aimworth fet 
out upon his travels ; but a melan- 
choly circumftance haftened his re- 
turn, which was the fudden death 
of thegood old Lady, his mother, 
who was taken fo unexpectedly off, 
that fhe had not even time to make 
the {malleft provifion for her favou- 
rite Patty, whom fhe always declar- 
ed fhe would fettle very handfomely 
in the world. On this unhappy e- 
vent, our beautiful ruftic, if the 
could then be called by that appel- 
lation, returned home to her fa- 
ther’s, and met with that warmth 
of reception, which was {fo highly 
due to her deferts. 
Patty had not been long at home, 
before Giles, a young farmer of 
fubltance 
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fubftance in the neighbourhood, 
made propofals to Old Fairfield, for 
his daughter, which being looked 
upon as advantageous, Patty was 
direé&ted to receive Giles as a man 
who was fhortly to be her hufband. 
To this fhe affented from a principle 
of duty, though fhe was influenced 
by no motive of love; and the 
young farmer was accordingly 
treated with civility and refpect. 

Juft at this very period, Lord 
Aimworth came down into the coun- 
try with Sir Harry and Lady Syca- 
more, and Theodofia their daugh- 
ter. Sir Harry was diftantly related 
to my Lord, and by his wife’s de- 
fire, who was paflionately fond of 
rank, endeavoured to bring a match 
about between Theodofia and his 
Lordfhip : This he had in a manner 
effected ; and the country journey 
was principally intended to folem- 
nize the nuptials with the greater 
convenience. E , 

Lord Aimworth’s arrival in the 
country was no fooner known, than 
Old Fairfield fent hisintended fon- 
in-law, Giles, to afk that Noble- 
man’s confent to his marriage, as 
the obligations which Patty had re- 
ceived from his Lordfhip’s family 
made fuch a compliment indifpen- 
fably neceflary : The young farmer 
accordingly went and mentioned 
the aftair. But now it was that 
Lord Aimworth found how dear this 
innocent girl was to his heart : The 
thought of her approaching marri- 
age awakened a tendernefs more 
exquifite than what he ever felt be- 
fore: The fear that Patty was incli- 
ned to marry the farmer, kindled 
an inftant jealoufy ; and he was at 
once embarafled, afflicted, and aiha- 
med. Patty comingin a little while 
after to pay her duty, and thank 
him for all the favours which his fa- 
mily heaped upon her, he entered 
into a cOnverfation with her ; in 
which he plainly indicated his efteem 
and as plainly faw the greatne(fs of 
her’s: But as the pride of Nobility 
would not fuffer Lien to think of 
matching with a Miller’s daughter, 
at the very time he was engaged to 
a young lady of diftinction, he took 
an abrupt leave, affuring her how- 
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ever, that farmer Giles fhould net 
{tay another year upon his eftate. 

My Lord’s behaviour in an in- 
itant roufed all the fenfibility of 
Patty’s foul: She faw fhe was be- 
loved ; and, refolving rather to fa- 
crifice herfelf to a hopelefs tender- 
nefs for his Lordfhip than ever think 
of marrying another man, fhe took 
the firft opportunity of acquainting 
Giles, that he muft look out for 
fome other wife, for fhe was deter- 
mined never to give him her hand: 
This information quite difconcerted 
the poor farmer, and he pofted di- 
rectly to old Fairfield to afk his ad- 
vice; and finding encouragement 
from this quarter, he refolved not 
to give over his hopes at a fingle 
denial, nor to forego his happinefs 
for one crofs word. . 

In the mean time Lord Aim- 
worth, whofe generofity had foon 
got the better of his refentment, 
went downto the mill, and made 
Mr. Fairfield a prefent of a thou- 
fand pounds note, to portion off his 
daughter. The worthy farmer’s 
heart was too grateful to keep fo ex- 
traordinary an act of beneficence 
concealed ; he blazed it therefore a- 
broad ; but the good natured world, 
inftead of admiring his Lordfhip’s 
behaviour, put down his liberality 
to a very criminal motive, and im- 
mediately whifpered, that unlefs he 
had been pretty familiar with Patty 
indeed, he never would have made 
her father a prefent of fo prodigious 
*fum. Slander has wings uncom- 
monly f{wift ; this report was circu- 
lated every where, and in a little 
time reached the ears of Giles. The 
young farmer, who fcorned to be 
any man’s cuckold, though even in 
embryo, upon this refigned his pre- 
tenfions to Patty, and declared his 
refolution Of never marrying at all. 

Old Fairfield, almoft diftra&ted at 
the torrent of calumny which was 
fo infamoufly poured out againft his 
family, thouzht the beft way of efta- 
blifhing his charaéter, would be to 
return Lord Aimworth’s prefent; 
with this view he marched with his 
fon Ralph and Patty to my Lord’s, 
and telling his Lordfhip the whole 
fiate of the cafe, requefted in —_ 
the 
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the moft forcible, he would receive 
the money again. The generous 
Nobleman, charmed with his {pi- 
rit, complied with his requeft ; and 
difmifled him with a promife of 

roviding an unexceptionable huf- 

and for Patty that evening.— 
*Tis now neceffary to ftep a litle 
back. 

Though a match was fo very near 
a conclufion between my Lord and 
Theodofia, neither of them had 
any great wifhes it fhould fucceed ; 
his Lordfhip had yielded rather to 
the entreaties of friends than the 
feelings of his heart, and the lady 
had been in a manner torn from 
Mr. Mervin, a young fellow of me- 
rit, who had formerly the approba- 
tion of her father, and with whom 
fhe was paflionately in love, to hu- 
mour her mother’s unaccountable 
caprice for diftinétion and rank. 
Mr. Mervin hearing which way 
fhe had gone, followed her down to 
Lord Aimworth’s feat, and by the 
help of Fanny, a gypfey, with whom 
farmer Fairfield’s fon Ralph was 
very much enamoured, he conveyed 
a letter toher hands. ‘This fhe had 
no fooner received, than fhe de- 
clared her readinefs of making an 
elopement ; and it was agreed to 
procure her the habit of a gipfey 
and that that evening fhould be ap- 
pointed for the efcape. 

Mr. Mervin having promifed 
Fanny a handfome fum of money 
for her fervices, the gypfey imme- 
diately gave herfelf airs to poor 
Ralph, treated. him with contempt, 
and hinted as if fhe was not a little 
refpected by Mr. Mervin. Ralph 
refolving to f{poil {port, went up at 
once to Lord Aimworth’s, and dif- 
covered all he knew of the affair. 
My Lord upon this immediately 
wrote a genteel letterto Mr. Mer- 
vin, exprefling his concern for be- 
tng the means of interrupting his 
happinefs with Theodofia, and re- 
queited he would favour him with 
his company without delay, as he 
did not doubt but matters could be 
fettled to the general fatisfaétion. 
‘This letter reached Mr. Mervin’s 
hand juft as Theodofia was equip- 
ping for her intended flight; he 
therefore fet initantly out for Lord 
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Aimworth’s with that Lady, where 
every thing was foon reconciled to 
his wifhes, by his Lordfhip’s inter- 
pofition; and the tranquility of 
Sir Harry Sycamore’s family hap- 
pily reftored. My Lord himfeif 

eing thus difengaged from Theo- 
dofia, and convinced that the opi- 
nion of united worlds was not to 
be fet in competition with the felf- 
approving conicioufnefs of his own 
mind, gave his hand to Patty, and 
provided very handfomely tor all 
her relations. 


A yvounc Prince’s SEARCH afer 
Happiness. 


[Continued from Page 104.] 


THE princefs perceiving her bro- 
_~ ther’s attention fixed, proceeded 
in her narrative. 

_ ** In families, where there is or 
Is not poverty, there is commonly 
difcord: if a kingdom be, as 
your tutor tells us, a great family, a 
family likewife is a litle kingdom, 
torn with fa¢tions and expoied to 
revolutions. An unprattuied ob- 
ferver expeéts the love of parents 
and children to be conftant and 
equal; but this kindnefs feldom 
continues beyond the years of in- 
fancy : in afhorttime the children 
become rivals to their parents. Be- 
nefits.are allayed by reproaches, 
and.gratitude debafed by envy. 

‘* Parents and children teldom 
act in concert: each child endea- 
vours to appropriate the efteem or 
fondneis of the parents, and the 
parents, with yet lefs temptation, 
betray each other totheir children ; 
thus fome place their confidence in 
the father, and fome in their mo- 
ther, and, by degrees, the houfe is 
filled with artifices and feuds. 

‘© The opinions of children and 
parents, of the young and the old, 
are naturally oppofite, by the con- 
trary effects of hope and defpon- 
dence, of expectation and experi- 
ence, without crime or folly on 
either fide. The colours of lifein 
youth and age appear different, as 
the face of nature in ipring and 
winter. And how can children 
credit the affertions of parents, 
which their own eyes show them to 
be falfe? 

‘* Few 
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“¢ Few parents a& in fuch a 
manner as much to enforce their 
maxims by the credit of their lives. 
The old man trufts wholly to flow 
contrivance & gradual progreflion : 
the youth expects to force his way 
by genius, vigour, and pone 
tance. ‘The old man pays regard to 
riches, and the youth reverences 
virtue. The old man deifies pru- 
dence; the youth commits him- 
felf to magnanimity and chance. 
‘The young man, who intends no 
ill, believes that none is intended, 
and therefore aéts with opennefs 
and candour: but his father, hav- 
ing fuffered the injuries of fraud, is 
impelled to fufpeét, and too often 
allured to practife it. Age looks 
with anger on the temerity of youth, 
and youth with contempt on the 
{crupulofity of age. Thus parents 
and children, for the greateft part, 
live on to love lefs and lefs : and, 
if thofe whom nature has thus 
clofely united afe the torments of 
each other, where fhall we look 
for tendernefs and confolation ?” 

“* Surely, faid the prince, you 
muft have been unfortunate in 
your choice of acquaintance: I 
am unwilling to believe, that the 
moit tender of all relations is thus 
impeded in its effeéts by natural 
neceflity.” 

“* Domeftick difcord, anfwered 
fhe, is not inevitably and fatally 
neceflary; but yet is not eafily 
avoided. We feldom fee that a 
whole family is virtuous: the good 
and evil cannot well agree ; and 
the evil can yet lefs agree with 
one another: even the virtu- 
ous fall fometimes to variance, 
when their virtues are of different 
kinds, and tending toextremes. In 
general, thofe parents have moft 
reverence who moft deferve it: for 
he that lives well cannot be de- 
{pifed. 

“* Many other evils infeft pri- 
vate life. Some are the flaves of 
fervants whom they have trufted 
with their affairs. Some are kept 
In continual anxiety to the caprice 
of rich relations, whom they can- 
not pleafe, and dare not offend. 
Some hufbands are imperious, and 
fome wives perverfe: and, as it is 
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always more eafy todo evil thar 
good, though the wifdom or virtue 
of one can very rarely make 
many happy, the folly or vice of 
one may often make many mifera- 


*¢ If fuch be the general effect 
of marriage, faid the prince, I 
fhall, for the future, think it 
dangerous to connect my intereft 
with that of another, left I fhould 
be unhappy by my partner’s 
fault.” 

‘© T have met, faid the princefs, 
with many who live fingle for that 
reafon; but I never found that 
their prudence ought to raife envy. 
They dream away their time with- 
out friendthip, without fondnefs, 
and are driven to rid themfelves of 
the day, for which they have no 
ufe, by childifh amufements, or 
vicious delights. They act as beings 
under the conftant fenfe of fome 
known inferiority, that fills their 
minds with rancour, and their 
tongues with cenfure. They are 
peevifh at home, and malevolent 
abroad ; and, as the out-laws of 
human nature, make it their bufi- 
nefs and their pleafure to difturb 
that fociety which debars them 
from its priviledges. ‘To live with- 
out feeling or exciting fympathy, to 
be fortunate without adding to the 
felicity of others, or afflicted with- 
out tafting the balm of pity, 1s a 
ftate more gloomy than folitude : 
itis not retreat but exclufion from 
mankind. Marriage has many 
pains, but celibacy has no plea- 
jures.”” 

‘¢ What then is to be done ? faid 
the prince ; the more we enquire, 
the lefs we can refolve. Surely he is 
moft likely to pleafe himfelf that 
has no other inclination to re- 
gard.” 

The converfation had a fhort 
paufe. The prince, having confi- 
dered his fifter’s obfervations, told 
her, that fhe had furveyed life with 
prejudice, and fuppofed mifery 
where fhe did not findit. ‘* Your 
narrative, fays he, throws yet a 
darker gloom upon the profpects 
of futurity: the prediétions of 
my tutor were but faint fketches 
of the evils you paint. I —_ 
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been lately convinced that quiet is 
not the daughter of grandeur, or o 
wer: that her prefence is not to 

e bought by wealth, nor enforced 
by conqueft. It isevident, that as 
any man acts in a wider compafs, 
he muft be more expofed to oppo- 
fition from enmity, or mifcarriage 
from chance ; whoever has many 
to pleafe or to govern, muft ufe the 
miniftry of many agents, fome of 
whom will be wicked, and fome ig- 
norant; by fome he will be mifled, 
and by others betrayed, If he gra- 
tifies one he will offend another : 
thofe that are not favoured will 
think themfelves injured; and, 
fince favours can be conferred but 
upon few, the greater number 
wil be always difcontented.” 

“© The difcontent, faid the prin- 
cefs, which is thus unreafonable, I 
hope that I fhall always have fpi- 
rit to defpife, and you, power to 
reprefs.” 

‘* Difcontent, anfwered the 
prince, will not always be without 
reafon under the moft juft or vigi- 
lant adminiftration of public affairs. 
None, however attentive, can al- 
ways difcover that merit which in- 
digence or fa&tion may happen to 
obicure ; and none, however pow- 
erful, can always reward it. Yet, 
he that fees inferior defert advan- 
ced above him, will naturally im- 
pute that preference to partiality 
or Caprice; and, indeed, it can 
{carcely be hoped that any man, 
however magnanimous by nature, 
or exalted by condition, will be 
able to perfift for ever in fixed and 
inexorable juftice of diftribution : 
he will fometimes indulge his own 
affections, and fometimes thofe of 
his favourites ; he will permit fome 
to pleafe him who can never ferve 
him; he will difcover in thofe 
whom he loves qualities which in 
reality they do not poffefs ; and to 
thofe, from whom he receives plea- 
fure, he will in his turn endeavour 
to giveit. Thus will recommen 
dations fometimes prevail which 
were purchafed by money, or by 
the more deftruétive bribery of flat- 
tery and fervility. 

** He that has much to do will 
¢o fomething wrong, and of that 
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wrong mutt fuffer the confequences ; 
and, if it were poflible that he 
fhovld always a& rightly, yet when 
fuch numbers are to judge of his 
conduét, the bad will cenfure and 
obftrué& him by malevolence, and 
the good fometimes by miftake. 

*“* The higheft ftations cannot 
therefore hope to be the abodes of 
happinefs, which J would willingly 
believe to have fled from thrones 
and palaces to feats of humble 
privacy and placid obfcurity. For 
what can hinder the fatisfaétion, or 
intercept the expectations, of him 
whofe abilities are adequate to his 
employments, who fees with his 
own eyes the whole circuit of his in- 
fluence, who choofes by his own 
knowledge all whom he trufts, and 
whom none are tempted to deceive 
by hope or fear? Surely he has no- 
— to do but to love and to be 
loved, to be virtuous and to be 
happy.” 

‘* Whether perfect happinefs 
would be procured by perfect good- 
nefs, faid the princefs, this world 
will never afford an opportunity of 
deciding. But this, at leaft, may be 
maintained, that we do not always 
find vifible happinefs in propor- 
tionto vifible virtue. All natural 
and almoft all political evils, are 
incident alike to the bad and good : 
they are confounded in the mifery 
of a famine, and not much diftin- 
guifhed in the fury ofa faction ; 
they fink together in a tempeft, and 
are driven together from their coun- 
try by invaders. All that virtue can 
afford is quietnefs of confcience, a 
{teady profpect of a happier ftate ; 
this may enable us to endure cala- 
mity with patience; but remem- 
ber that patience muft fuppofe 
pain.” (To be continued.) 


Extrads of Letters from the feverad 
News-Papers. 


A Writer in the Public Advertifer 
obferves, There is no liberty in 

this country, which is held more 
dear than that of the Prefs, nor in- 
deed with fo much reafon; for if that 
is deftroyed what we haveelfe to boaft 
of, is gone in an inftant, Arbitra- 
ry minilters (and none but fuch) are 
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enemies to this liberty, becaufe it 
has ever been a check upon their 
tyranny. But, if ever that time 
fhould come, when the Prefs may 
be punifhed cwuthout a Jury (that 
great and /clemn priw.lege of Englith- 
men, delivered down to us, by our 
virtuous and fpirited anceflors) 
may we not fear that the liberties 
of this country, and all the bleflings 
which it boafts above other nations, 
will be departed for ever ? while we 
have Juries, we may be free,, or if 
we are not, itis our own fault. And 
if thefe are taken from us, we fhall 
be the mere flaves of a Minitter, 
who may do as he pleafes ; may by 
innuendo and illegal confiru€tion, or- 
der his myrmidons to hunt printers 
and publifhers, till he is entirely rid 
of the Prefs. 

A Writer in the Public Ledger, 
remarks on apamphlet lately pub- 
lithed, erttitled, 4n Effay on the Con- 
fiitution, as attacking the Conftitu- 
tion, and undermining the rights 
of our prefent happy eitablifhment. 
The Writer of the pamphlet, he 
fays, endeavours to fhew that there 
was a time when the common peo- 

je were conftitutionally flaves, and 

ad no more right to be reckoned 
among the people of England than 
the oxen that affifled them in 
ploughing their mafter’s lands ; that 
Magna Charta was not at all in fa- 
vour of the natural liberty of man- 
kind, but only calculated for the 
benefit of the few landed tyrants who 
extorted it from their weak Sove- 
veign: that Queen Elizabeth was 
as unlimited as any Czarina: That 
fhe ruled her-people as it pleafed 
God to permit; that is, according 
to the afual Conilitution of her 
country at the time, which he makes 
undefinable: And of Charles. the 
Firft he fays, that ** he was bleft 
with many great and amiable qua- 
lities ; he was wife, rave, juf?, and 
moderate; and that ‘* if he had 
lived forty years fooner, or forty 
years later, his reign would have 
beea, in all probability, as happy 
und glorious as that of any mo- 
narch wha ever fat on the Englith 
threne.” 

oon this, the Remarker juitly 
Obicrves, ‘Laat unhappily for this 


party fcribbler and libeller of the 
nglifh Conftitution, forty years be- 
fore the death of Charles, his fa- 
ther was beginning to make him- 
felf odious by grofs partialities to- 
wards the Scotch, by invading the 
privileges of Parliament, and the 
rights of the people, by afferting 
the divine rights of defpotifm in the 
Crown, and the divine rights of 
the Hierarchy, and, in fine, by lay- 
ing the foundation of thofe troubles 
which in the end coft Charles his 
life: and it was exaétly forty years 
after the death of Charles, that the 
people of England took up arms a- 
gainft his fon James, for the fame 
arbitrary practices as his father had 
been guilty of, and, with makin 
him an outcaft for ever, re | 
him, and all his male-line. 

A Writerin the Gazetteer, wha 
figns W. C. M. obferves, That if 
pronouen is the ftrength of a 

ingdom, the mechanic, and indeed 
every fubje&t, hhould be encouraged 
to matrimony ; but the difficulties 
to maintain a family deter them 
from this. Bread is one fixth part 
of the expence of the induftrious la- 
bourer; a family of five perfons 
confuming each one pound of this 
nutriment per day, is barely fufficed 
by a quartern loaf, which at pre- 
fent cofts feven-pence halfpenny ; 
to obtain the other neceffaries, the 
earnings fhould be at leaft three 
fhillings and nine-pence per day; a 
rate for labour, which muft fubvert 
the manufactures of this kingdom, 
and one, of which both sigs and 
poor muft complain; at the fame 
time it will fully account for the 
goods of France being {muggled in 
upon us, where bread 1s fold for le{s 
than half the value it is here. 

In 1688, the number of taxable 
houfes in England and Wales were 
838,694, and in 1758, their number 
were 690,000 only. This arofe from 
large tracts of land being monopo- 
lized, from whence the country be- 
ing depopulated, the dwellings be- 
came ufelefs. 

He therefore: fays, that Farmers 
ought to be reftrained toa certain 
quantity of land, which would re- 
people the country, and open a door 
to humanity. He farther fays, that . 

| wheat 











wheat at one pound twelve Silo 
erquarter, barley at fixteen fhil- 
ings per quarter, and rye at one 
und four fhillings per quarter, 
will enable the farmers to pay good 
rents, & get an‘handfome & adequate 
reward; and that the confumer can 
afford to comply with thefe prices ; 
and therefore at thefe prices where 
the general benefit and good of the 
whole centers, the bounty or en- 
couragement for exportation fhould 
ftand ftill. 

A Writerin the Public Ledger, 
who figns Marcus Aurelius, jays, 
that it would bea great Benefit to 
the nation, to grant the poor lands, 
and tolet them havea property in 
the waiftes, commons, forefts, and 
chaces; which ought to be diftribut- 
ed among the poor and deftitute, 
whilft there is a man in want to 
receive ite By thefe means we 
fhould have greater plenty, provifions 
cheaper, poverty would vanifh, and 
the revenue become increafed, as 
well as the number of our people. 

A Writer who figns 4 By/fander, 
fays, that he imagines if the ports 
were laid open till the end of next 
fummer, for the free importation of 
American wheat, it would produce 
the defired effeé&t for the prefent oc- 
eafion; and if the bounty on ex- 
portation was limited to five and 
thirty fhillings a quarter, market 
price, hereafter, fuch a meafure 
would be preventive of any bad 
effects in future; and this he thinks 
cannot poflibly prove any injury to 
the landed intereft, becaufe he fays 
he is well informed, that our wheat 
can very rarely be exported with 
fafety to the Merchant at that 
price ; and he conceives Govern- 
ment ought not to pay for its ex- 
portation at a higher, becaufe the 
doing of it then cannot prove other 
then a national injury. 

A Writer in the Gazetteer, ob- 
ferves that the firft principle of po- 
pulation isthe ability of the poor, 
to raife a ftock fufficient for their 
fupport, which is fo much dimi- 
nifhed by how much fmall farms 
are thrown down,or united. Every 
new park is an incroachment upon 
the rights of the poor, and a de- 


triment to the nation in general 3 


Exira&s of Letters from the feveral News Papers, 
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fince the lefs corn muft be grown, 
the fewer cattle reared, the price of 
provifions enhanced, the manufac~ 
tures from wool, leather, tallow, 
&c. cramped, and confequently our 
commerce by fea abridged, in pro- 
portion as thefe parks take in a 
faees or leffler extent of ground. 

he above are the confequences of 
deftroying {mall farms ; the uniting 
them throws diftrefs into another 
channel, as that alone gives room 
for engrofling the neceflaries of life. 
In one of the antient Greek ftates, 
there was a law, that no man fhould 
cut down a tree unlefs he had 
planted another. In like manner 
it were to be wifhed, that we had a 
law, that no man fhould makea 
new park to the hurt of the poor, 
unlefs he had enclofed an equal ex- 
tent of common or wafte lands, for 
as many farms as he deftroyed. 
This would indeed prevent things 
from growing worfe, another ftep 
muft be taken to amend them. The 
numberlefs traéts of land which lie 
uncultivated in England and Wales, 
might be properly enclofed, and 
made to caufe iuch a plenty in this 
land, as would prevent any artificial 
{carcity ; and by lowering the price 
of neceflaries, fo lower the price of 
labour that we might underfell all 
our neighbours. 

A Writer in the London Chro- 
nicle obferves that the amazing 
Revolution which happened in 
Denmark in 1660 with the dread- 
ful confequences that followed upon 
it, affords a moft interefting leffon 
to every nation that is yet free; for 
Denmark was once fo, opulent and 
happy; but within 32 years after 
the change (fo rapid 1s the progrefs 
of arbitrary power) it was reduced 


‘to the moft abject itate of flavery 


and wretchednefs. 

The People, who heretofore had 
property of their own, are now be- 
come the property of the King and 
a few landholders, infomuch that 
they pafs with the land like the 
trees that grow uponit ; anda Gen- 


tleman in Denmark eftimates his. 


riches not by the itock of cattle, but 


the number of boors, upon his eftates . 


fo that they are exactly upon the 
{ame footing with our negroes in the 
{ugar 
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fogar iflands, only with this one 
difference, that they do not live fo 


well. 
A fure Method of judging when Oats 


are fit to cut. 


1 Have often heard the inn-keepers 

complain of the thinnefs of their 
Oats, and that they did not half 
nourifh the cattle that were fed on 
them ; yet it is very feldom that 
you find any reafon afligned for 
this thinnefs and poverty of the 
grain. 

The true reafon is, that the farm- 
ers in general cut their oats too foon: 
they take it into their heads, that 
rain does not much hurt oats in the 
fwarth; and moft of them are of 
opinion, that when oats are cut 

n, they ripey in the field be- 
ore they are carried: but this is a 
miftake, for they never in- 
creafe in fize or plumpnefs after 
they are fevered from their roots ; 
on the contrary, though they may 
feem to have attained, by lying in 
the field, a greater degree of matu- 
rity, it is not the cafe. 

It is indeed true, that the fuper- 
fluous moifture will evaporate ; but 
then the grain, not being arrived to 
fall perfection, inftead of ripening, 
Shrinks and fhrivels within the hull, 
and contains only a very {mall por- 
tion of crude flour. 

} know it will be urged, that if 
Oats are fuffered to ftand too long, 
they are very apt to brit and fhed. 
To this I anfwer, that there is no 
eccafion to ket them ftand foo Jong : 
let the farmer cut them at a proper 
time, and he will find that fuch 
hufbandry will turn out greatly to 
his advantage. The true and pro- 
per time of cutting them is as ioon 
as the oat corn bites dry, and be- 
fore the oat parts too eafily from 
the chaff or cheft which enclofes 
i. 


An Instructive EPiraPu. 
GEmiramis caufed the following 


epitaph .te be infcribed on her 
tomb. 


126 Method of judging when Oats are fit to cut. Of the begging'Priefts in China. 


* I Semiramis, whilft living, never 
was in need of money; yet I was 
always compaffionate to the poor. 
Now I’m dead, my grave is my 
treafury. If any of the royal race 
be in want, let him open this dor- 
mitory, and he fhall find a fupply.? 

hen Darius conquer’d Babylon, 
and was told of thisepitaph, ftun 
with avarice, he caus’d the Pm 
chre to be open’d in his own pre- 
fence. But inftead of money, the 
only found a tablet of brafs, wi 
thefe words engraven on it. 

‘ My epitaph is ariddle. This 
is the interpretation : I never was 
covetous; only fuch are poor, thefe 
I pity; and have therefore pro- 
vided this leffon as a treafure for 
the man, who, for lucre, fhall pre- 
fume to violate my tomb. 

‘If thou wilt rob the living, 
forbear to plunder the dead, left 
oy bring thee to fhame as I have 

one.” 


Of the begging Priefts in China, as 
y vegveteaid inthe Plate. ; 


F TER a ftrange manner are the 

Priefts in China clothed, each in a 
particular habit, fome wear a long gown 
upon the left fide only black, witha 
four fquare cap or bonnet upon their 
heads, a ftring of beads in their hands, 
Others wear another fort of gown and 
cap, but as uncouth as the former; but 
the moft ftrange garb is that of a begging 
Prieft, who has commonly a gown on of 
feveral colours and fullof patches, Up- 
on his head, he has acap, which on both 
fides hath long feathers to defend him 
fromthe rain. In his left hand he carries 
a bell, upon which he continually ftrikes 
till fomething is given him, or that you 
are gone out of fight. 

They feldom go about begging, but fit 
upon the ground with their legs acrofs 
like taylors. Among thefe ftrange ha- 
bited companions of begging Priefts, 
there are fome whofe heads are very 
long, and brought into that fhape on pur. 
pofe when they are infants, one whereof 
appears in the cut with the ftick in his 
hand behind the Prieft with the bell, 
thefe are believed to be fomething more 
holy. 
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SeLeEcT Pisces of Poerrry. 


The Owt, the Swan, the Cock, the 
Seasons the Ass, and ihe ¥ ar- 
MER: A Fable. 


Jo a Moruer. 


Onverfing with your fprightly boys, 
C Your eyes have fpoke the mother’s 
oys. 
With aon delight I've heard you quote 
Their fayings in imperfeé note ° 
I grant, in body and in mind, 
Nature appears profufely kind. 
Truft notto that, Act you your part ; 
Imprint juft morals on their heart ; 
Impartially their talents fcan : 
Juft education forms the man. 
Perhaps (their genius yet unknown) 
Each lot of life’s already thrown ; 
That this fhall plead, the next fhail fight, 
The laft affert the Church's right. 
Icenfure not the fond intent ; 
But how precarious is th’ event ! 
By talents mifapply’d and croft, 
Confider, all your fons are loft. 
One day (the tale’s by Martial penn’d) 
A father thus ad¢refs’d his fiiend : 
To train my boy and call forth fenfe, 
You know I’ve ftuck at no expence ; 
I’ve try’d him in the fev’ral arts, 
(The lad no doubt hath latent parts) 
Yet trying all he nothing knows, 
But crab-like rather backward goes. 
Teach me what yet remains undone ; 
Tis your advice fhall fix my fon. 
Sir, fays the friend, I’ve weigh’d the 
matter ; 
Excufe me, for I fcorn to flatter ! 
Make him (nor think bis genius checkt) 
A herald or an architec, 
Perhaps (as commonly ‘tis known) 
He heard th’ advice and took hisown, 
The boy wants wit; he’s fent to 
fchool, 
Where learning but improves the fool: 
The college next muft give him parts, 
And cram him with the liberal arts, 
Whether he blunders at the bar, 
Or owes his infamy to war, 
- Or if by licence or degree 
The fexton fhares the doétor’s fee, 
Or from the pulpit by the hour 
He weekly floods of nonfenfe pour, 
We find (th’ intent of nature foi!’d) 
A taylor ora butcher fpoil’d, 


An Ow! of magifterial air, 

Of folemn voice, of brow auftere, 
Affum’d the pride of human race, ~ 
And bore his wifdom in his face, 

Not to depreciate learned eyes, 

I’ve feen a pedant look as wife. 

Within a barn from noife retir’d, 

He fcorn’d the world, himfelf admir’d, 
And, like an ancient fage, conceal’d 
The follies public life reveal’d, 

Philofophers of old, he read, 

Their country’s youth to fcience bred, 
Their manners form’d for ev'ry itation, 
And deftin’d each his occupation. 
When Xenophon, by numbers brav'd, 
Retreated, and a people fav’d, 

That laurel was not all his own; 

The plant by Socrates was fown, 

To Ariftotle’s greater name 

The Macedonian ow’d his fame, 

The Athenian bird, with pride replete, 
Their talents equall’d in conceit ; ” 
And, copying the Socratic rule, 

Set up for mafter of a fchool, 
Dogmatic jargon learnt by heart, 
Trite fentences, hard terms of art, 
To vulgar ears feem’d fo profound, 
They fancy’d learning in the found. 

The f{chool had fame: the crouded 

place 
With pupils fwarm’d of ev'ry race. 
With thefe the Swan’s maternal, care 
Had fent her {carce-fledg’d cygnet heir : 
The Hen (though fond and loth to part) 
Here lodg’d the darling of her heart : 
The fpider, of mechanic kind, 
Afpir’d to fcience more refin’d : 
The Afs learnt metaphors and tropes, 
But moft on mufic fix’d his hopes, 
The pupils now, advanc’d in age, 
Were cail’d to tread life’s bufy ftagez } 
And to the mafter "twas fubmitted, 
That each might to his part be fitted. 

The Swan, fays he, in arms fhali thine: 
The foldier’s glorious toil be thine, 

The Cock fhall mighty wealth attain < 
Go, feek it on the ftermy main. 

The court fhall be the Spider’s fphere; 
Pow’r, fortune, fhall reward him there. 
In mufic’s art the Afs’s fame 

Shall emulate Corelli’s name. 

Each took the part that he advis*d 

And all were equally defpis’d, 
A Farmer at his foily mov’d, 
The dull preceptor thus reprov’d, 
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Blockhead, fays he, by what you've 

done, 

One would have thought ’em each your 
fon ; 

For parents, to their offspring blind, 

Coniult not parts nor turn of mind ; 

But ev’n in infancy decree 

What this, what t’other fon fhall be. 

Had you with judgment weigh’d the 
cafe, 

Their genius thus had fix’d their place : 

‘The Swan had learnt the failor’s art: 

The Cock kad play’d the foldier’s part ; 

The Spider in the weaver’s trade 

With credit had a fortune made ; 

But tor the fool in ev’ry clafs 

The blockhead had appear’d an Afs. 


Againft Scandal, a Dialogue between 
two Ladies. 


Mrs. TALKATIVE. 


Adam, I thank you for this vifit 
now, 
Why this is kind and neighbourly, I 
vow, 
Sit down, pray Madam, and what news 
do you bear? 
Mrs, PruDENCB. 
Why none at all. I feldom e’re enquire 
What other peopie do or fay in town, 
For each one’s thoughts and actions are 
their own, 
Mrs, TALKATIVE. 
But you talk ftranzely Coufin, is it true ? 
What never mind what other people co ? 
I hope you are no enemy to that fafhion, 


' ‘That great fupport of genteel converfation + 


For if alady comes to town to fee 
A lady, tales are pretty company. 
I was at Madam’s t’other day, and who 
Do you think come by, but Bellamira: 
Who! 
Tawdry at fifty, and a perfect blowze : 
Lord! had you feen her drefs, and large 
white fruz, 
You would have fplit your fides with 
laughing cuz. 
Mrs. PruDEECE. 
No more of this. Infirmities will be 
In age, in youth, in rags, in quality. — 
Affected looks, foft fmiles, & winning air, 
And wrinkled age attempting to be fair, 
Are common follies ; but the greateft ftill 
Is unreform’d of ever {peaking ill, 
q Mrs, TALKATIVE. 
Do not ill aétions merit public frame? 


Mrs. PaupENcE. 
Bat you talk not to mend, but to defame. 


SELECT Pieces of Poetry. 


Mrs. TALKATIVE, 
Would you have all without diftin@ion 
pafs ? 
Mrs. Paupvence, 
Virtue good natur’d is, and ever was, 
Severe unto itfelf alone, and fee 
Leffens the credit of her worth to me, 
Whofe fame wants the fupport of others 
infamy. 
Sufpeé& the woman, when no fear’s upon 


her, 
That ftarts, and claps her hand wpon ber 
honour ; 
Who in ali companies I’m chafte cries out, 
Till what we never doubted of, we doubt. 
Who for nice reafons blafts another’s name, 
The moft cenforious are the moft to blame. 
Guilt clears the fight, with a difcerning 


eye, 
Naked, we others nakednefs defcry. 
Mrs, TALKATIVE. 

But furely I may talk of what I hear; 
And I’vemy news from Mr, Such a one, 
Mrs, PRUDENCE, 

Ne’er truff a man that never dines at home, 
For fuch inveut to make an equal treat ; 
They feed you with difcourfe, you them 
with meat, 
Mrs. TALKATIVE. 

Muft then all pleafant converfation fail, 
And dull good-nature above wit prevail # 
Mrs, PruDeENce. 

Excellent proof of wit indeed ! to rail, 
Weak malice tinétured with little fenfe, 
And a gay, naufeous, cheariul confidence 
Make up the wretched compound : I de- 
{pife 
Injurious nonfenfe founded upon lies. 
And this when your’s engag’d yourfelves 
you own 
A beilifh lye | but what won't this vile town, 
You with much truth, & much concern 
exclaim, 
And yet at once you pradtife what you 
blame. 
Mrs, TALKATIVE. 
At this rate, half the town would filent 
fit. 
Mrs, PRUDENCE. 
Can you want compafs for your boafted 
wit ? 
When dying Reputations every where 
Lie bafely wounded, and demand repair ? 
Hafte, when the breath of a good name 
is gone, 
In vain you feek to find a cure, There's 
mone. 
But now my Bufinefs calls me home, adieu. 
Mrs, TALKATIVE, 
Good night, There's no one fond of fush as 


joe 
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